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formed in the latter soon take on an excessive development and 
in very few eggs which are allowed to remain unmoved during 
the whole period of incubation does the body cavity of the em- 
bryo become closed in. The cause of death in the unmoved eggs 
is, according to Dareste, the union by growth of the allantois 
with the egg-yolk which latter is thus prevented from becoming 
finally absorbed into the alimentary canal preliminary to the clos- 
ure of the body cavity. These adhesions of the allantois with 
the vitelline membrane lead to frequent rupture of the^ latter 
whose contents are thus largely lost to the embryo. Death of 
the chick in the unturned eggs usually occurs about the second 
week of incubation. When the eggs are turned over it is proba- 
ble that the position of the allantois upon the yolk is shifted and 
this daily movement prevents adhesion between the two surfaces. 
Sixteen eggs were placed under the same conditions of artificial 
incubation, but eight were allowed to remain unmoved while the 
eight remaining were turned over twice a day. In the first set 
absorption of the yolk did not occur in any specimen, and all the 
embryos died in the course of the second or third week. In the 
second set, in six eggs the yolk was absorbed in the normal man- 
ner ; in a seventh, opened on the twenty-second day, the chick was 
alive and hearty and the yolk was being absorbed ; in the eighth 
egg the chick was dead on the twentieth day and adhesion be- 
tween the allantois and yolk had prevented absorption of the lat- 
ter. — Comptes Rendus, 1884., p. 8ij. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Psychical Research. — At the Birmingham Midland Institute 
in November last, Mr. W. H. Myers, M.A., gave a lecture on 
" Aims and Methods of Psychical Research." The lecturer began 
by dwelling on the difficulty which the religious and scientific 
world experience in finding a common ground on which to meet, 
and pointed out that neither party had made a serious attempt to 
test the real value of those scattered indications of a psychical 
element in man which actual experience offers us. He explained 
that the object of the Society for Psychical Research was to sub- 
ject all these indications to a fair and unbiased examination on 
scientific lines. The experiments which had so far been tried 
consisted mainly in discovering persons of special sensitiveness, 
and subjecting them to certain influences, either of magnets, &c. 
(as in the experiments of Reichenbach, of Charcot), or hypnotic 
or mesmeric passes, or of mere expectant attention, this last pos- 
sibly inducing some influence at present unknown, as in so-called 
spiritualistic seances. In the lecturer's view it was at present 
wholly premature to ascribe the last phenomena to the spirits of 
the dead. Whatever in them was not due to mere fraud, must 
wait for an explanation until the simpler phenomena connected 
with sensitives were much better understood. The lecturer then 
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explained the important discovery (due mainly to the society's 
experiments, and to those of Professor Barrett in the first place) 
that mental pictures, thoughts, and sensations can in some cases 
be transferred from one person to another without contact, and 
without the agency of any of the recognized organs of sense. 
Some diagrams were here exhibited, representing simple outline 
drawings, which had been drawn by one person and reproduced 
by another person who had not seen them, but into whose mind 
their image had apparently been projected by a strong concentra- 
tion of thought. It was next shown that this theory of thought 
transference could be extended so as to explain many cases of 
apparitions at death, &c, of which some examples were given. 
The lecturer insisted on the importance of a very large collection, 
and a very careful sifting, of first hand narratives of apparitions, 
premonitions, &c, with a view of discovering the laws which 
govern such occurrences. The risks of error or exaggeration in 
these accounts were pointed out, and a warning was given against 
premature theorizing. The audience were requested to send to 
the secretary of the Society for Psychical Research, 14 Dean's- 
yard, Westminster, any well-attested narratives of apparitions, 
&c, which they could collect, and especially the records of any 
experiments in thought-transference, &c. The lecturer concluded 
by stating that, although the evidence hitherto collected could 
not be said to amount to a proof of the survival of the soul after 
the death of the body, yet, so far as it went, it pointed in that 
direction. The evidence of the materialist theory was simply 
negative. That theory might be likened to a pyramid set on its 
apex : it was in a state of unstable equilibrium, and the smallest 
amount of positive evidence against it was sufficient to overturn 
it as a scientific theory. He drew a picture of the probable effect 
on human life and character if that great hope were to be raised 
into scientific certainty, and to become a pervading and dominant 
belief. Towards such great issues psychical research seemed to 
be tending, though the work must be minute and laborious, and 
the result must be slowly won. — English Mechanic. 

A Dog ashamed of Theft. — A Baltimore gentleman owns a 
skye terrier which recently proved that it could feel ashamed of a 
dishonest act. At the time in question the gentleman was seated 
at his table. The little Skye saw a cutlet near the edge of the 
board, and yielded to the temptation to steal the meat. The cut- 
let was slyly seized and taken under the sofa. The gentleman 
pretended not to see the act of theft. But the conscience of the 
little terrier soon got the better of its hunger. It brought the 
cutlet back, laid it the feet of its master, hung its head in shame 
and slunk away. — Philadelphia Call. 

We never personally knew " old Rove " to steal, but we were 
informed that he did once steal a piece of corned beef from a 
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grocer in town. At home he never took a thing without asking 
for it, though legs of mutton have hung for days and days within 
his reach. But unfortunately we cannot say as much for "Floss," 
who however, will at once surrender anything taken, upon com- 
mand ; but we don't think that he looks as ashamed of the act as 
he ought to. He is no thief, however. 

We have not a doubt that early and persistent training of a 
bright dog, commencing with him when only a few weeks old, 
would cultivate the moral side of his nature, as his intellectual 
side is trained and developed by his intercourse with man. But 
beating never brings about any such results. 

The other evening we had turned " Floss " out into the barn, 
and when he returned through the well room we have no 
doubt he gave us notice he wished for water; but we did 
not observe it. As we passed into the kitchen we turned to close 
the door after the dog, and there he stood upon the threshold, 
with such a look of intense yearning coupled with astonishment 
on his face, that we' at once recognized his demand and supplied 
him with water. We thought that if there was not soul behind 
that look, the Creator of us all had surpassed Himself in lighting 
up the cold clay with the light of life. We don't say it can't be 
done, but we do not believe it is done. — Brunswick Telegraph. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Anthropology at the New Orleans Exposition. — Every 
allusion to anthropology in New Orleans should begin with Dr. 
Joseph Jones, author of the Smithsonian contribution entitled the 
Stone graves of Tennessee. Since writing this contribution Dr. 
Jones has utilized his leisure from an arduous profession to con- 
tinue his researches in American archaeology and in the various 
living problems which his position of president of the Board of 
Health brought before him. His splendid cabinet occupies one 
entire side of his house and contains nothing but the chef d'oeu- 
vres of American aboriginal art. Dr. Jones has in his possession 
a relic which will interest active archaeologists. At Selzertown, 
fourteen miles from Nachez, is a celebrated mound mentioned by 
Squier and Davis, covering about five acres of ground and about 
fifty feet high. 

The top of the mound is truncated and the sides indicate that 
the structure was formerly a regular teocalli erection. Into this 
Dr. Jones drove a trench twenty feet horizontally and fifteen feet 
deep, coming upon cedar posts and charcoal mixed with ashes. 
Beneath these ashes was discovered a fragment of a French burr 
millstone weighing about eight pounds. Dr. Jones has preserved 
this fragment as an evidence of the late day at which the Nachez 
Indians erected their pyramidal mounds. 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 



